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Teach Us to Worship 


CHas, A. SAUER 


sionaries in Korea need to read that 
book because the art of worship was 
lost before missionaries came to Korea. 

Time was when people went to church 
to hear a sermon or to worship. And never 
the twain did meet. The preaching service 
was a preaching service only and the worship 
service was a worship service only. : 

Our grandfathers tried to combine the two, 
the result is that we say we are going to 
worship; what we then actually do is to go to 
hear a sermon, and if we do any worshipping 
at all the speaker is the object of about 90% 
of our adoration. 

Consequently we have many meeting- 
houses and few churches, many presiding 
officers and few priests, thousands who go to 
hear a sermon and few who go to worship 
God. 

I. To recover the art of worship the mis- 
sionary must first of all pay more attention to 
the church buildings that are being erected. 
The Lshaped building, with the women in one 
end, the men in the other, and the pastor in 
the center where he can see in both direc- 
tions, has served its day. What a great field 
for the leader who will tell us how to build 
something better! What a challenge to some 
committee of the Federal Council. 

Certainly we need to discourage the square 
in our smaller churches. The rectangular 


AAOME ONE HAS written a book entitled, 
“The Recovery of Worship.” Mis- 


building serves the purposes of worship much 
better, accommodates more people com- 
fortably, in the same space and is prob- 
ably more economically built. Recently two 
churches were dedicated on the same day. 
One was a square of nine kan, the other was 
a rectangle of eight kan. Yet the eight kan 
church accommodates more people, places 
them ina much better position for hearing, 
and is much more suitable for division into 
classes for Sunday school purposes. (One 
kan equals a square of seven feet. ) 

The missionary has brought in platforms. 
In most cases he should have discarded them. 
In a small church where the people sit on the 
floor they must either risk dislocating their 
necks in order to see the speaker or risk ac- 
cusation of being asleep. A platform raised 
barely a couple of inches, or an altar railing 
with no platform at all, would be much better. 

And what shall we say of that unshaded 
light directly in front of the speaker? And 
how shall we cover our windows so that 
every passing fancy. will not take our thoughts 
from the object of our worship? And the 
pictures, and the clock,, and the maps and 
charts, and the roll of names on the front 
wall—can we not give them a more appropri- 
ate hanging on the rear wall ? 

II. To recover the art of worship we shall 
have to do several things with the order of 
services. Chief of all will be to get the 
pastors to drill the officers and finally the 
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entire congregation in concert répetition of 
the Lord’s Prayer and the Apostles’ Creed. 
Only very rarely do we find a pastor who has 
made any successful effort to secure unison in 
this part of the service. 

And the Doxology, universally used as the 
closing hymn, and universally meaningless! 
Let us do away with both the doxology, and 
the apostolic benediction, and use instead a 
hymn anda brief word of prayer that will 
put the final emphasis on the theme of wor- 
ship of the day. 

We have an astonishing lack of the use of 
the Psalms in our services. This wonderful 
book, so loved where used, so powerful in its 
teaching and so generally neglected. Here 
indeed is one of our answers to the question 
as to how to get the people to come for some- 
thing else besides the sermon. 

And the announcements. Let there be pass- 
ed a law expelling from the church any 
church leader who makes any announcements 
after the first hymn has been sung. In schools 
the chapel services are quite regularly ruined 
by the announcements which follow the talk. 
When schools put their announcements on the 
bulletin board, where they belong, the value 
of the chapel service from the religious point 
of view is doubled. 

And yet we have in our churches the abom- 
inable custom of placing the announcements, 
five or ten minutes of them, right in the 
middle of the service where they will break 
the influence of the upward pull of the first 
twenty minutes of worship, and bring us back 
to earth for a few moments before we enter 
upon the sermon for which the worship pro- 
gram has been preparing us. 

The Scripture reading is usually followed 
by announcements, collection and hymn, pos- 
sibly to help the congregation to forget that it 
has any connection with the theme of the 
morning sermon. And worse still is the 
custom, so peculiar to this people, of trying to 
put as many folk as possible on the program ; 
the prayer following the collection and the 
prayer following the sermon generally con- 


tribute nothing at all to the service, although 
they do quite often contribute to our know- 
ledge of the world. : 

The Scripture reading on which the sermo 
is to be based, the sermon itself, and the 
prayer that follows the sermon should succeed 
one another without any intervening numbers, 
and should be by one and the same person. 
In this way, and in this way only, can the 
three make one definite unit with a definite 
message. 

TI. And finally we need to develop wor- 
ship services that are not preaching services. 
And by such a worship service is meant a 
service that includes hymn, prayers, scripture 
readings and responses enough to fill an 
hour’s program, without more than four or 
five minutes of actual speaking ; without any 
announcements and with the collection taken 
by the stewards at the door as the people 
leave. 

Such services must be well organized. 
There should beachoir or at least an or- 
ganist. The entire program must be built 
round one theme so that hymns, prayers, 
Scriptures, in fact every item of the program, 
breathe the spirit of that theme and that alone. 

When this is done the leader may sit at one 


- side of the platform, and some sacred picture, 


the cross, or even a beautiful bouquet of flow- 
ers many occupy the center. We shall then 
be able to glorify God in a way that is not 
always possible with some people in the center 
of our vision. 

The value of such a service is that it gives 
wide participation on the part of all, and in 
an orderly way too. Furthermore by its re- 
petition of Scripture and hymn it fixes more 
deeply in mind the theme of worship than can 
ever be done by a sermon. Such worship 
services have already been tried in some of 
our school chapels with great success. When 
rightly done in our churches the revival we 
have been praying for will come. And in that 
glad day we shall not go to hear a sermon, we 
shall go to worship God, and we shall find 
Him. 
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Baby Week in Seoul 


By Eva F. Pietsers, M. D. 


crowd of women and children 

thronging the Social Evangelistic 

te ey Center? And what are the booths 

filled with people eagerly pressing forward to 

see what will be shown 2?” The occasion was 

the annual ‘‘Baby Week” of the Child Welfare 

Union of Seoul. Dr. Y.S. Koo is at present 

its Medical Director and Miss E. T. Rosen- 
berger the Executive Director. 

This annual gathering of the babies from 
the clinics at East Gate, Severance, and the 
Center was for the purpose of awarding 
prizes to those who had earned them for good 
health and splendid attendance. Among the 
most interesting sights were the booths just 
outside the building. The “Dong A:Ilpo” had 
kindly loaned their tents for these booths, and 
here we found our friends at work. Dr. Boots 
had one booth where he gave free dental 
examinations to all who came; 183 were seen 
and given advice as to the care of their teeth 
and in some cases arrangements were made 
for further treatment at the Severance Clinic. 
Next we found Mrs. Yi Ho Kyung, with her 
bottles of specimens, holding forth in an awe- 
inspiring way as to the evil effects of ascaris 
and hook-worms, and telling the mothers how 
easy a thing it is to get rid of them. 

A most interesting exhibit was that of the 
soy-bean milk powder. Mr. Lutz had come 
down from Pyengyang to demonstrate the use 
of this powder, which he is now manufactur- 
ing, and which is destined to save the lives of 
many infants deprived of their mother’s milk 
and even of cow’s milk because of the cost of 
the latter. The powder is quite inexpensive 
and the milk from it is easily prepared as 
needed. 

Mrs. Genso had an interesting booth where 
she instructed the mothers as to the art of 
bathing their babies. She had sometimes a 
real live baby to bathe; but when one was 


666} NHAT CAN BE the meaning of that 


not available or willing, a life-sized, celluloid 
doll answered the purpose very well. When 
the child had been properly bathed, she pro- 
ceeded to show the women the best way to 
dress a child so as to be comfortable. At the 
next booth Mrs. Ludlow demonstrated the 
various kinds of infants’ clothing, most of 
which ean now be bought in Seoul. In fact 
the Wha Sin Store decorated a room with 
infants’ clothing and toys, sent a clerk to dis- 
pose of the stock, and at the close of the two 
days he had sold two hundred yen’s worth. 

An interesting booth was the one in which 
a model Korean house was shown and where 
the old and new ways of ironing were in use, 
old-fashioned with sticks and new with electric 
iron. Many of the latter are already used, and 
the rapid increasing in the wearing of foreign 
clothing makes the change of method almost a 
necessity. 

In another booth were to be seen 100 health 
posters, kindly loaned by the Red Cross 
through the influence of Mrs. C. K. Lee. She 
also had some child welfare books on show, 
and stood by the table both days telling of the 
value of these books and urging the women to 
buy them from the Christian Literature 
Society. 

Dr. Martin, with the help of Miss Frances 
Lee, conducted a small but very instructive 
movie booth where he gave the women some 
splendid information as to the cause and pre- 
vention of disease, especially tuberculosis 
which they so greatly fear. 

Miss Chung Yun Chun showed some of the 
modern methods of feeding, demonstrating to 
the women the things they can find in the 
market and which they did not know were 
allowable ina baby’s diet. In her tray they 
saw a small bowl of well-cooked barley and 
another of oatmeal, then she has several care- 
fully prepared vegetables, such as Korean 
cabbage, boiled and strained, and spinach pre- 
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pared in the same way; and, had the season 
been a little later, 1am sure she would have 
had some tomato juice ready, as the Korean 
children are learning to ‘‘cry for it.” 

At the end of two days some six hundred 
people had come to see the exhibition. On the 
last day Mr. C. H. Sim with his movie camera 
took a small sized moving picture of all the 
booths, for us to “take home to America” as 
he says. 

Large crowds came at night, when moving 
pictures on hygiene and health were given 
in the courtyard. These pictures were loaned 
by the. Hygiene Department of the Govern- 
ment-General, under the auspices of the Dong 
A Ilpo and by Dr. Bercovitz, and were shown 
by Mr. J. H. Morris. Some fifteen hundred 


people saw these pictures and, although out 
of doors, the attention was good. 

The prize-giving programme was held in 
the Sung Dong Church on the afternoon of the 
third day; about eight hundred people were 
present, and the mothers certainly did their 
best to make the little ones look fine. One 
hundred and eighty-five prizes were awarded 
for good health and splendid attendance, and 
fifteen of our best babies received honorable 
mention in the ‘‘ Dong A Ilpo”’ daily. 

Some of the results of Baby Week are al- 
ready seen in the beautiful, healthy, new 
babies that have been registered in the Child 
Welfare clinics. In one week sixty new ones 
for ‘‘ Better Babies’”’ were registered. 


DO YOU KNOW ? 


peal SO) ORT Sire Eh Ti thee 


The most necessary parts of a Religious Service ? 

What new milk powder is’ being made for babies ? 

Four reasons for losses in church membership ? 

The story of the growth of the C. L. S. in 20 years ? 

What the Christians of Wonsan did to help the Famine Victims in Northern Korea ? 
How a Chinese evangelist helps Korean preachers ? 


How Doubting Yi had his doubts removed? .. 


(pags 155) 
(page 157) 
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Leakage in the Membership of the Church 


C. A. CLARK, PH, D., D. D. 


(Continued from July Number) 


a N THE SECOND PLACE, as to the 
iI, block of 238,733 suspended or other- 
wise disciplined members. 

To begin with, we must admit that 
this is rather an astonishing number, though, 
divided over the ten years, it makes only a 
little over 3% per year of loss. For the 
entire period, as set over against the gross 
figures of income, it amounts to about 13%. 


Two explanations of this ‘leakage’? might 
be made, each according to the animus of the 
explainer. It might be marked down as 
showing a lamentable lack of stability on the 
part of our Korean Christians. One might 
say that they were year by year taking ina 
certain number by the front door and losing 
as many out at the back door. That is one 
way to think of it. Another explanation 
might be that the rules of discipline in the 
Korean Church are many times more strict 
than in the average Church in other lands, 
and that accounts for this loss of 2373 members 
per year. We missionaries accept the second 
explanation as we know that it is true. 


Who ever heard of anyone in America being 
disciplined because they worked on Sunday 
once or even ten or forty times a year? Just 
once in the Korean Church, unless there is 
prompt evidence of repentance, makes one at 
least a candidate for the suspension roll. Who 
ever heard, in pre-Volstead days, of anyone be- 
ing disciplined for taking a social glass of liquor 
or two or more? One glass in Korea is likely 
to bring a man before the Session for explana- 
tion and possible discipline. How many people 
in America have been suspended for getting a 
divorce or even for marrying a non-Christian 
or someone who has been divorced? Such 
acts are a sure road to suspension in Korea. 
Many missionaries, even, would question the 


wisdom of so drastic an action, but the recent 
meeting of Pyengyang Presbytery decreed 
that all church officers, even deacons, who. 
used tobacco should be dropped from the 
official church boards! Possibly that alarming 
13% loss may indicate a higher standard set 
for the Church than those set by churches in 
America and in many mission lands. If Ko- 
rean standards of discipline were put into 
operation in the average American congrega- 
tions, as I used to know them, it wouldn’t be 
a scant 13% that would be on the suspension 
roll. They might have difficulty in holding 
30% on the roll of those in good standing. I 
imagine that some of those tobacco-using 
ministers whom I saw during my last furlough 
might themselves have to step lively and ex- 
plain a lot to keep themselves from going on 
that list also. 


Furthermore, these 23,733 members are not 
entirely lost to Christ. They come and they 
go, as the two tables show. Every month 
numbers of them are restored to full standing 
in the Church. It isn’t so much a question of 
denial of their Lord as it is a matter of sus- 
pended animation. When the country becomes 
a little more settled and the struggle fora 
minimum existence is not so fierce, that list 
will naturally shrink until even our critics will 
find little there to talk about. 

Lastly we come to the third doubtful block 
—the 27,371 members who have been lost by 
letter. 

This, too, is an astonishingly large number 
at first sight, over 3% of the whole church 
roll each year, and, for the whole 10 years 
period, about 14% of the gross total. For this, 
also, there are four or more explanations 
which might seem to explain it with reason- 
able adequacy : 
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1. Letters of dismission to other 
denominations 


As will be seen, a large part of these with- 
drawals by letter are dismissions to other 
churches. In the last ten years or more, a 
number of small and active new denomina- 
tions have come into the country ard are 
working vigorously. It is interesting to note 
that they usually have sought out the centers 
which are already by far the best supplied 
with churches, as, for example, the cities of 
Seoul and Pyengyang, and that they seldom 
go out to the far-away fields where little or 
no work is being done. In our Church, there 
are naturally many members who tempera- 
mentally enjoy the enthusiastic, noisy, hand- 
clapping type of religion represented by some 
of these smaller churches, and it is normal to 
expect that some of our members will leave us 
to cross over to those churches. Also, in those 
newer churches, there are salaried positions to 
be filled and, since those churches have not 
yet had time to develop seasoned workers, it 
is natural that some of our leaders should 
cross over to get those good positions. How 
many hundreds or thousands there may be of 
these folks dismissed by letter no one knows, 
but the number must account for a large part 
of those total dismissions. These members 
are not “leakage” or lost, but there is no way 
of checking on how many there are. We have 
clear-cut territorial division in Korea with 
Presbyterians and Methodists, but the smaller 
denominations disregard us in all of their 
plannings. None of them ever report back 
members received from us by letter. Some 
of them do not even go through the formality 
of seeking letters from us. 


2. Folk with church letters still in 
their trunks 


With the steady passing over of their lands 
to the Japanese multitudes of the poorer 
Christians are flocking to the cities. Many, 
when they first arrive, are compelled by 
poverty to live in dugouts around the city 


limits or in other miserable surroundings, and, 
from ordinary honest pride, they do not feel 
like going to the churches and declaring them- 
selves until they are able to do it with self- 
respect. Others, unable to pay what they 
consider their share of the church support, do 
not file their letters. Some, when they iirst 
come in, are compelled by the sharp spur of 
imminent starvation even to work on Sunday 
for a while, and they know that they could not 
receive any honorable standing in the Church 
under those circumstances, so they keep aloof. 
Many of these folks or their families regularly 
attend church services, and, when urged to 
put in their letters, make excuse that they 
may not stay long in the community. Nearly 
200 such people are reported from one single 
large church’s field in Pyengyang city, and 
there must be thousands in all of the large 
centers of the country. These are, in a way, 
“leaked’’ members, but they have not lost 
their faith. They are not worshipping other 
gods. Economic factors force them to hold 
their church letter for later filing. I wonder 
how many church letters are held in the 
bottom of old trunks in Chicago or New York 
by folks who have not filed them for exactly 
similar reasons. 


3. The shifting of populations 


Like that strange mountain in Guatemala 
which is said to be moving across country a 
few feet every year, the Orient is all on the 
move in great glacial shiftings of population. 
540,000 Japanese have flowed over into Ko- 
rea, 250,000 of them to serve in the various 
sorts of Government service. 400,000 Ko- 
reans have crossed over to Japan, where they 
have settled throughout the country from 
Kyushu up to Hokkaido and even to Saghalien. 
With the strong pressure of the incoming 
drive from the South and the open, inviting 
door to the northward, two million Koreans 
have flowed out into Manchuria, Mongolia and 
Siberia. We have followed these latter migra- 
tions, and there are 156 Presbyterian and 42 
Methodist churches ministering to such groups 
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as we have been able to overtake but, un- 
doubtedly there are multitudes of places 
where Koreans live up there which have too 
small a group to maintain a church, or even to 
start one, and in those places multitudes of our 
Dispersion are gathered. A glance at the map 
will show that that territory up there is fully 
three times as large as all Korea, even though 
we leave Siberia out. 198 churches scattered 
over a territory like that haven’t a ghost of a 
chance to gather in all of the former Chris- 
tians that are scattered around up there. 
Some day we shall overtake them all and re- 
enroll them but, for now, they help increase 
our alleged “‘leakage.’’ 

In 1924 we had one whole Presbytery in 
Siberia, and the Vladivostock city church had 
a congregation of many hundreds. Even at 
that time we had nearly 1,000 baptized in that 
field and on our statistical sheets. The Reds 
came down on the churches and closed them. 
They railroaded off to old Russia a lot of our 
church leaders who persisted in “speaking a 
good word for Jesus Christ,” when they had 
an opportunity privately. Some of the re- 
maining Christians escaped across the border 
at the peril of their lives and are in the Man- 
churia churches, but hundreds are still intern- 
ed up there and again account fora lot of 
this alleged “‘leakage.’’ 

We have 42 churches for Koreans among 
the 400,000 Koreans in Japan and about 1,000 
of those are communicants. The large majori- 
ty of them were formerly members of our 
churches in the south of Korea, the territory 
where most of the Koreans in Japan come 
from. There is in the neighborhood of an- 
other thousand of those lost members safely 
located and working at their religion but not 
showing on our rolls. 

There is a thriving Korean church of a 
couple of hundred members in Shanghai 
which is helped by our Assembly. There are 
churches in Nanking, Peking and other places 
in China. Our Koreans have flocked to Hawaii 
and other accessible countries. There are 
several hundred Christian students in America 
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and other Western lands and the majority of 
those had their names on church rolls here 
before they went away. All of these help to . 
make up this “lost by letter” total. We 
haven’t the normal situation of an old staid 
American community to deal with, the Orient 
is on the move, and the movement is almost 
cosmic. For abnormal situations ordinary 
rules cannot be made to apply. 


4. Possible mistakes in the reporting 
of deaths 


When I was on furlough I asked an insur- 
ance actuary what the percentage of deaths 
would be in a mixed multitude from the ages 
of 10 to 75 or 80, and he said it would be 
4%. The 13,736 members in Table II of de- 
ceased makes something less than 2% of the 
net baptized roll each year. It is more than 
likely that a number of more thousands of the 
“leakage” in these three classes is composed 
of folks who are now with the Lord in glory. 


Conclusion 


We have had in Korea the most abnormal 
conditions during the last ten years, and they 
have produced abnormal conditions in the 
churches. The gross total of all the members 
that have ever been in the Church is 198,696. 
Table II shows that 60,486 of those, or nearly 
one third of the entire gross membership of 
the Church, have at one time or another moved 
from their home church by letter. With such 
a colossal turnover of membership, is it any 
wonder that there have been some leakages ? 

Even so, I wish to maintain that for neither 
of these three ‘‘blocks’’ of members can the 
major part of them be counted as leakages or 
losses. Undoubtedly in the ‘“non-contribut- 
ing members” column are many who ought to 
be suspended or dropped from the rolls, but 
the majority have only technically lost their 
qualifications. The disciplined members are 
not wholly lost to Christ and the Gospel. 
They’ve simply grown indifferent or lazy, and 
have run up against the sharp points of our 
system of discipline. Probably half the “dis- 
missed by letter” folks are already safely en- 
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rolled in other communions, and we'll over- 
take the rest when we can start work in the 
places whither they have gone in Japan, 
China, Manchuria or elsewhere. 

As a final testimony to the relative correct- 
ness of these explanations, I would like to call 
attention to the “adherent” column in Table I. 
That can be traced back in my book to 1897. 
Straight through for 35 years, without waver- 
ing, that adherentage roll has steadily grown. 
There is a slight flurry around the annexation 
year, 1910, when some 10,000 new folks seem 
to have come in and dropped out again. 
There is another flurry around 1919, the In- 
dependence Movement year. The statisti- 
cian’s adding machine seems to have slipped a 
cog in 1927, but it corrected itself in 1928, and 
has gone steadily on uptotoday. The net 
gain in the adherentage roll for the ten years 
is 29,754. There is no Assembly “tax” on that 
column and so no reason for anyone’s tamper- 
ing with it. It is made up from the actual roll 
books in the churches and is not a wild guess 
at about how many folks are believers. 

In our “roll of members in active standing’”’ 
we have one of the cleanest membership lists 
in all the world, every member present and 


working at his religion and showing his sin- 
cerity by paying that overwhelming Assembly 
‘“tax.” If our American churches or the 
churches in other Mission fields were all to 
cut down their rolls as we have cut ours under 
the pressure of that “tax,” we would have re- 
ports everywhere which would astonish the 
native. The Korean Church is sound to the core, 
and we should praise the Lord for His wonder- 
ful goodness to us. With conditions as they 
are it isa marvel that the Christians have stood 
so true. In 1921 we had 65,984 communi- 
cants in good standing. In 1931 we had 75,237, 
and, if we add the (technically) ‘non-contri- 
buting” list, we have 934,429, or a gain of ap- 
proximately 50% net in communicants for the 
ten years. If we add but half the “non-con- 
tributing’’ list, we still have 83,832 or a gain 
of approximately 30% in spite of political tur- 
moil, economic chaos, social upturnings, com- 
munist agitations, and the reverberations of 
theological controversies across the sea, and 
in spite of all alleged “leakage” or other 
forms of attrition. Surely that is not a record 
of which we need to be ashamed. We have 
all reason to thank our God and take cour- 
age for the future. 


Effective Korean Preaching 


“Christ Crucified, The Power and the Wisdom of God” 


Sermon Notes by Rev. Yun In Goo, 
as reported by F. Borland. 


F WE LOOK at the Cross we see be- 
yond the actual event a great work of 
God being wrought. It is a mysteri- 
ous work, but like Paul we see in it 
the Power and the Wisdom of God. 


This Power and Wisdom was revealed jirst, 
in Judgment of Sin. As we see the sinless 
Lord of Life crucified we are conscience 
stricken, seeing for the first time our fellow- 
ship in sin with those who crucified Him. 
Humanity itself laid the Cross on His shoul- 
ders, and by that Cross humanity is judged. 

Second, in Grace. Judgment is never con- 
structive; it never built up an eternal work. If 
the Cross was a Judgment it was a Judgment 
of Grace, and as such it is irresistible. Not the 


Wrath only but the Love of God was shown. 
The Cross was a new bond of love betwene 
God and man. Through it alone can we 
call God our Father and men our brothers. 


Third, in the new demands that God makes 
of us. Christ not only bore the Cross Him- 
self, He commanded a Cross for His Church. 
Why then should we in Korea complain of our 
many burdens? Only by taking the way of 
the Cross can we truly become sons of God 
and followers of Christ. 


We have no power sufficient for this task. 
For that very reason we must determine to 
know nothing among men ‘“‘save Jesus Christ 
and Him crucified.” Jesus Christ! The 
Power of God and the Wisdom of God. 
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My Friend Wha-soon 


L. T. NEWLAND 


| daily dozen in the shape of pumping 
up some nearly deflated Ford tires, 
je 8% a Soft voice punctured the wheeze of 
my ancient footpump. ‘Is this Nam Moksa ?” 
(or pastor Nam). I looked up to see a spick 
and span young Korean whose spotless coat 
glistened in contrast with my oil-grimed 
overalls. Having caught my attention he 
smiled gently, (how I remembered that smile 
in the future!) and, executing a very elaborate 
bow, he spoke again. ‘I have been sent by 
Miss S — to enquire whether you need a man 
to go with you to the country. My name is 
Wha-soon.”’ 

He had arrived at a very opportune mo- 
ment for I had just parted, rather hastily, with 
my former country man. I could have excused 
his wiping a spoon on the toe of his padded 
sock and perhaps I could have grown used to 
having cold spinach served for breakfast, but 
when he gave me clam chowder well mixed 
with sugar I decided talents such as his were 
not along culinary lines and told him so. 

Wha-soon looked ciean, he seemed to have 
good manners, his voice was soft and a little 
unctious and he had the most disarming smile 
in the world. Besides all this he appeared to 
be the possesor of normal wits and a fellow 
missionary had given him a most enthusiastic 
recommendation. I will pause here long 
enough to remark that Iam wary of Koreans 
who apply for work bringing recommendations 
from fellow missionaries. Most generally 
there is a reason. 

A short conversation followed after which 
Wha-soon was hired and ordered to report 
for work the next day. Mrs. Newland al- 
ways superintends the packing of my coun- 
try food-box, so I felt fairly safe, as it 
did not seem possible for the new boy to 
make a mistake in something he was not doing. 
But it did not take me long to discover that 


B: DAY WHILE I was taking my 
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this deduction was followed by many contrary 
facts. 

Some very elementary instructions about 
cleanliness, the boiling of water, protection 
from flies and, from the Korean viewpoint, 
other perfectly useless information, were 
given him and then we left for the country. 
I was feeling rather elated for it seemed that 
at last, after 15 years of most indifferent help, 
I was to get a neat, well mannered and ef- 
ficient country boy. I smiled with satisfac- 
tion as I looked on sugared clams as a thing 
of the past. 

No doubt we take too much for granted and 
are not patient enough with these people in 
their slowness to comprehend Western ways. 
At any rate, the first morning out, I showed 
Wha-soon how to cook cereal and ended his 
puzzled turning over and over of a can of con- 
densed milk by proving to him that two little 
holes would allow one to receive the benefit 
of its contents. I also opened his eyes with 
amazement by spreading a white cloth on 
the Korean table we had borrowed and rather 
irritated him by insisting that I had no inclina- 
tion to share my food with about a million 
flies. Having done all this I said, “Wha-soon, 
fry an egg,” having first put on the skillet and 
dropped in a little fat. 

I listened for the crack of the egg and, 
hearing instead of it a sound that reminded 
me of a man trying to blow through his pipe 
stem, I looked out of a hole in the paper 
door and there was my new cook leaning far 
over the charcoal fire and slowly but surely 


‘blowing an egg into the skillet. 


Wha-soon soon developed a most amazing 
talent for forgetting things. Unless the cook at 
home carefully put everything into the food 
box I would come to the end of a trip of from 
some 25 to 40 miles, in a village tucked away 
in the mountains miles from a store, only to 
find at the first meal that Wha-soon has for- 
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gotten the bread, or the sugar, or the can- 
ned milk. Sometimes it was coffee, often it 
was lard and most generally several articles 
were missing. At night he would start to 
make up my cot only to find that he didn’t 
have sheets or perhaps the pillow was lacking 
or it might be the lantern. They had all been 
set out and trusted to him to pack and he had 
done just so much and then his mind seemed 
to go blank and from that period on much 
might be left behind, unlesss some one check- 
ed him on every item. 

Was he embarrassed? Not atall. His gen- 
‘tle smile never lost a drop of its sweetness 
and his soft voice never wavered, as he would 
answer, ‘Pastor, I am sorry, I seem to have 
forgotten something” or “A strange thing has 
happened, there does not appear to be any 
sheets for your bed.” Frequently I sent him 
back by foot over miles of rough mountain 
road but he would forget just as enthusiasti- 
cally the next time, and sad to say, he left 
behind in the churches gifts of chickens and 
eggs, pieces of rope used in tying my load on 
the car, my lantern, some of my books or any 
thing else that was out of his direct line of 
vision as he packed. 

In those days I used a well worn cot that 
had stretched and warped until it became a 
lumpy nightmare that could be used in only one 
way. SoI made a plain mark on the end that 
must be used for my pillow and showed Wha- 
soon how to make it up so that I could sleep, 
at the same time carefully explaining to him 
why my head had to go always just one way. 

One day I was sitting in a country church 
while he was making up my bed in one corner 
of the room; I saw the pads go down and I 
felt sure that he was going to make the cot 
up wrong so] said, ‘‘Wha-soon, be sure to 
put my pillow at that end.” “Have no fear,’’ 
was his reply, “I will do as you have told me,” 
and, with that gentle smile playing about his 
lips, he went on with his work. I was far from 
satisfied and my suspicions ‘were rapidly 
becoming a certainty. ‘‘Wha-soon,” I said 
rather sharply, “put my pillow at ‘the right 


end.’”’ He was wholly unruffied. “Pastor 
give yourself no anxiety, I will do it right,” 
was his answer. So I subsided but watched 
interestedly and awaited the final outcome. 
After the cot was made, the pillow in place 
and every wrinkle carefully smoothed out, 
Wha-soon picked up the cot bodily and re- 
versed the ends, and then turned to me with 
a look of triumph for my approbation ! 

One day I came in from a long walk among 
the villages and called for hot water to 
wash my hands. The kettle was on the 
charcoal fire, boiling furiously, and to my 
amazement he took up my wash basin and 
poured the whole kettle full of boiling water 
into it. Before I could say a word he stuck 
his little finger into the water to test it and 
turning to me, remarked solcitiously, ‘‘Pastor, 
the water is too hot, I will get some cold,” and 
with that he threw the whole basin full away 
and filled it up with cold water just out of 
the well. 

He had repeatedly filled my Ford radiator, 
under my personal supervision, and one cold 
morning being in a hurry I, called to him 
the following order, “‘Wha-soon, go and put 
some water in my car,” and then I turned to 
some pressing business. About a half hour 
later I went down to the garage, expecting to 
find the Ford all loaded up and ready to go. 
There I found my country man just starting 
out after two more five gallon tins of water. 
For once his sweet smile had vanished and he 
looked actually worried. I stepped in through 
a puddle of water and saw my car dripping 
streams from front and back and a small flood 
was cascading out through the slots where 
the foot levers work. ‘‘Wha-soon, what are 
you doing ?” I asked in amazement. Instantly 
the old smile flashed back and in gentle un- 
ruffled tones he answered, “Pastor, you told 
me to put water in the car, and though I have 
already poured in several loads it does not 
stay, but all runs out. This is very strange.” 
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Wrestling Against Powers 


By VICTOR WELLINGTON PETERS, AS TOLD BY Dr. G. S. MCCUNE 


‘For our wrestling is not against flesh and blood.’’ Eph. 6:12. 


4 aie CAME IN howling likea wild maniac. 
“They say I’m crazy!” he cried. 
‘ “Be still! Let me alone! I will tell 
yOU........ ” and a volley of incoherent 
VeMbtive burst into the quiet morning pre- 
cincts of prayer. 

A hundred faces in the dim light of dawn 
suddenly turned toward the great door of the 
courtyard. 

“The demon possessed man,” they whis- 
pered, and instinctively shrank away. 

The unfortunate victim’s family were lead- 
ing him in for prayer, and the worshippers 
would have fled had not this wretched figure 
become such a familiar one to them through 
the years. 

Sixteen years before this the village of 
Pyukdong had heard a group of college boys 
from Pyengyang preach the gospel, and then 
had sunk back into the age-old darkness ap- 
parently to drag on the weary days as before. 
But now another gospel team from Union 
Christian College had come ; and the power of 
the Holy Spirit was coming upon them. 

For many months, almost from the beginning 
of the fall term, thirty or forty of the college 
boys had been meeting in four groups, praying 
for special guidance and blessing. At the 
close of the spring term eighteen of them 
were led to form three evangelistic teams, six 
students in each group. After praying they 
decided they must go out during the summer 
vacation and preach nothing other'than Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified. 

One of these teams came to the village of 
Pyukdong, where they could not find a single 
Christian, although some confessed to having 
heard the Jesus doctrine preached some six- 
teen years before. A man of the village 
offered them a boarding place and cleared an 
open space for their meetings. They preached 
in the demonstration and power of the Holy 


‘people said. 


Spirit and a well-to-do man consorting with 
two concubines was convicted of sin, gave the 
two ‘‘small wives” a good living, sent them 
away, and made a home with bis own wife. 

“This Jesus doctrine is a strange thing,” 
“There’s Mr. Kim—why, who 
ever would have thought that old sinner 
would repent and live again with his wife ?”’ 

They never saw it on this fashion before, 
and the fame thereof went abroad. Every 
night nine hundred gathered to hear the 
Word, and over three hundred became Chris- 
tians. 

If the gospel word is sharp enough to cut 
asunder the base instincts of the soul from 
the Godward yearnings of the spirit, as it had 
for Mr. Kim, can it not pierce to the hidden 
depths of the human mind and relieve a 
demon possessed man? Something like this 
must have been the reasoning of these simple- 
hearted villagers. For the afflicted man’s 
family hope burst as a springtime blade from 
the ashen years of helpless resignation. 

And so on the calm of the morning air 
break the cries of this wild maniac :— 

“Don’t strike me! Keep away!” 

His relatives held him firmly and led him to 
the student in charge. It was a prayer meet- 
ing, and here was a subject for prayer forcibly 
and bodily presented, albeit an unusual one. 
Alone the student would never have included 
such a point in his outline notes. He inwardly 
trembled. But the Holy Spirit sometimes 
takes charge of church meetings, and God 
often thrusts strange words into yielded 
mouths. 

The boy preacher prayed simply, definitely, 
earnestly to the Lord Christ who is the same 
yesterday, today, and forever—to the sympa- 
thizing Jesus, on whose lips it seems natural 
to hear the word of authority, “Be thou 
made whole.” 
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Again to the evening service came the 
possessed man, and together the boys con- 
tinued in prayer all through the night. 

And when, as to the Syro-phoenician wo- 
map, Jesus was silent, like her they did not 
despair ; but when it came time to close the 
meetings and go on to the next village, the 
afflicted man with his relatives followed after 
them. The disciples of old, in their annoy- 
‘ance, petulantly murmured, ‘‘Send her away”; 
but these students saw in the case the leading 
‘of God. They asked the Christians in the 
village to unite with them in intercession and 
spent in turn a good part of the night praying. 

While they were praying an old woman 
was convicted of sin. She had all her life 
time been in bondage to the fear of evil spirits, 
but now she met a Loving One who could 
break every fetter and set the sinner free; she 
heard His word, “This is life eternal, that 
they should know thee, the only true God.”’ 
She went home and gathered all the family 
together, seventeen of them. Evidently, as in 
the days of the apostles, she ‘‘and all her 
household ” believed unto salvation, for they 
collected all their articles of sacrifice and the 
objects connected with spirit worship and 
brought them out to burn. 

Thus God manifested His favor in one vil- 
lage by redeeming an old polygamist and in 
the next by revealing to a whole family that 
He alone is God. The man bound by Satan 
was not yet restored, though he seemed to be 
getting better. Apparently God was drawing 
faith out to a greater victory. ‘‘ The Lord 


will wait that He may be gracious unto you.” 
(Isa. 30:18). 

The next place the evangelistic team entered 
was a large market town. It was a strategic 
point for a gospel victory, and the students 
were impressed with the greatness of the op- 
portunity. To this place also followed the 
afflicted man. God seemed to be indicating 
that their prayer had already been heard; 
He had only been waiting for the best time to 
answer. God’s silences are as purposeful as 
His clearest words. 

Through the long night hours they pleaded 
that the power of Almighty God might be 
manifested and that He might receive all 
the glory. God answered, ‘‘I have both 
glorified my name and will glorify it again ;” 
for had He not saved a hopeless polygamist in 
the first village and in the second delivered a 
family from a host of demonic spirits and 
gathered many people to His name? 

About three in the morning they felt led to 
call to the demon possessed man: ‘In the 
name of Jesus of Nazareth we command you 
to leave this man.” 

That name had lost none of its ancient © 
power on prayerful lips ; instantly the demon 
left and the man was fully restored. The 
power of Jesus was talked about through all 
that district and where only thirty or forty 
Christians had met before, now twelve hun- 
dred crowded in every night to hear the new 
and living way expounded. A church of eight 
hundred is now worshipping in this market 
center every Sunday. 


For the word of God is living and powerful, 


and sharper than any two-edged sword, 


piercing even to the dividing asunder of 


soul and spirit, and of the joints and 
marrow, and is a discerner of the thoughts 


and intents of the heart. 


—Hebrews 4:12. 
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Lest We Forget 


Christian Literature: the Ministry of the Printed Page. 
‘What thou seest write in a book and send’’ Rev. I: 5. 


By R. C. CoEN 


THEN 


@». Ga LTHOUGH THE BIBLE has from the 

A beginning been the Book of the 
Korean Church, the missionaries 

js early understood the need for sup- 
We ontary Christian literature and began to 
provide the material to meet the need. A 
dozen missionaries met in the home of H. G. 
Underwood at Seoul in October 1889 and 
organized the Korean Religious Tract Society. 
Thus only 43 years ago, and within 5 years 
after the arrival of the first resident Protes- 
tant missionary, the work of preparing, pub- 
lishing, and distributing Christian literature 
for the Korean people was begun. The first 
constitution was formally adopted in 1890, 
annual dues were collected, and the first 
literature produced was Dr. Underwood’s 
“Salient Doctrines of Christianity.” By 1894 
twelve sheets and small booklets were on 
sale, and one publication ““The Two Friends” 
a most attractive book of 53 peges. Receipts 
from sales during that year amounted to 
$98.31. 

For many years the work was housed in 
the homes of missionaries, but as the annual 
salesrose to a quarter million, with over 50 
titles on the list for sale, it became evident that 
a permanent home was necessary. This was 
provided in 1905 at Chongno, Seoul, by 
gifts totaling ¥6,000.00 from 150 people in the 
missionary community of Korea, when a small 
site on which an old Korean house stood was 
purchased. This house served as storage and 
gsalesroom until June, 1911, when a new 
building was erected on the same site. 
Within five years this was again out-grown, 
but for lack of funds for enlargement or re- 
building was used for many years longer. 

Statistics showed a steady grow thin pub- 
lications and sales and in the scope and quality 
ofthe work done. In 1919 the name of the 
Society was changed to Christian Literature 
Society of Korea to conform more precisely 
with the actual work being done. 


NOW 


June has heen the lucky month for the 
Christian Literature work in Korea. In June, 
1931, exactly 41 years after the adoption of 
the first constitution of the Society, and 
exactly (to the month) 20 years after the 
erection of the first building on the site at 
Chongno, Seoul, on the same site, somewhat 
increased, was completed the present $60,000 
Christian Literature Society Building which 
stands as a fitting monument to the whole 
Christian Movement in Korea, and which for 
many years to come will serve adequately the 
needs of the Society. 

The growth of the Society may he indicated 
by the increase in the number of workers 
required to carry it on, and by the increase in 
the annual production and distribution of 
literature. In 1910 Mr. Bonwick, the general 
secretary, with two Korean men, a clerk and a 
coolie, did the work. Now there is a Korean 
staff of 32 clerks, editors, proof-readers, 
salesmen, secretaries, and packers and a for- 
eign staff of four, and the Society has an an- 
nual budget of nearly $50,000. 

During the last 20 years the Society has 
sold 3,210,000 books, 3,227,000 periodicals, and 
23,580,000 tracts. The total circulation for 
these two decades has been 32,000,000 copies, 
or an average of 1,600,000 per year. The 
report for 1931 shows that 1,711,277 copies, 
or 31,517,350 pages, were published that year, 
of which 1,632,508 copies were distributed. 
The receipts from these sales totaled more 
than $26,000.. 

We are justly proud of this steady and 
marked progress, but we are not, and should 
not be, satisfied. We are still woefully short 
of doing what we should, especially in getting 
the literature out to the people. Furthermore, 
other literature is coming in inever increasing 
quantities and with greater and greater 
appeal—agnostic, atheistic, bolshivistic, and 
every other kind of istic literature. This 
literature is not only in competition with us, it 
is in opposition to us and our aims. 
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When Do We Eat? 


D. A. MACDONALD 


Oe OF MY PIOUS friends is always say- 


' ing: “Man cannot live by bread alone.” 
bad I don’t argue the point; of course it 
ep, is true; but lately I have seen more 
clearly than ever before that man cannot live 
without bread. Cake and pie we can pro- 
bably do well enough without. I am even 
willing to pass up the butter. But bread, it 
seems to me, is the sine qua non of man’s life, 
without which a man cannot even say his 
prayers. The time and effort of most people 
goes into the struggle for bread. Many suc- 
ceed and eat all they want of rich food 
several times a day. They grow fat and lazy. 
They eat so much they get sick and the medi- 
cal profession lives off their surplus. 

I have just visited a less favored section in 
northern Korea where I have spent several 
days among people who don’t eat all they 
want, who go to bed hungry and get up 
hungry, whose every step is dogged by the 
gaunt spectre of starvation, whose ambitions 
have become limited to the rim of their rice 
bowls. They don’t think about clothes, they 
don’t think about their children learning to 
read and write, they don’t even think of 
mending the roofs of their houses to keep 
out the rain; it has come to be a question of 
eating. 

Last year the crops failed up in the moun- 
tain regions of several of our local counties. 
The people there depend for the most part on 
potatoes, helped out in good years by millet 
and beans, but when even the potato crop 
was a complete failure last year great numbers 
of people found themselves face to face with 
stravation. 

We began to talk about it in Wonsan. 
Newspapers gave space to the desperate con- 
ditions of the people. Interested individuals 
urged relief measures. The local officials or- 
ganized, and finally a call was sent out for a 
general effort to help. 3,000 was asked for, 


one half from the Tok Won County and one 
half from Wonsan City, on the harbor at the 
lower end of the county. One afternoon a 
group of Christians representing different 
sections of the community got together and 
organized a special effort. The Christian 
are a small part of the whole city, but in 
organization and willingness to help they 
are above the average. We set a week 
for time. The different churches, girls’ 
schools, boys’ schools, kindergartens and the 
foreign missionary community were all can- 
vassed and ¥486 was raised; not much, but 
every little counts. Then it was suggested 
that instead of simply giving the collection we 
actually send a committee up to see the con- 
ditions and give the thing a personal touch. 
Accordingly one beautiful morning four of 
us, two Koreans, one American doctor and one 
Canadian minister, left on our bicycles after 
completing arrangements to turn the ¥486 
into big sacks of susu which were to follow on 
carts. We had a good time going. We went 
up a long mountain pass, pushing our bicyeles 
most of the way. The only enjoyable thing 
about pushing a bicycle up a mountain is 
thinking what fun it will be coming back. 
Every little while someone would say, “What 
a grand coast down we shall have!” Thena 
terrible thought would intrude. ‘“Won’t it be 
awiul if it rains, or there is head wind, or if 
the bicycles break and we have to push them 
down again!” But why be pessimistic ? 
Finally we reached the top of ‘one of the 
longest passes I have ever climbed. We found 
a lot of snow on the top and were not surprised 
that the automobile service had just begun 
after a long winter. We said good-bye to the 
sea, which was still in sight, though many 
miles distant, and began to go down on the 
other side. 
By evening we reached the little village of 
Pung Sang, a group of about 50 houses, in- 
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cluding a school, a police station, a cooperative 
bank, several shops and stores and inns and, 
most important for us, the local township 
Office. Here we reported our arrival. They 
were expecting us as there is a telephone line 
to Wonsan, and they gave us a cordial wel- 
come. That night we ate a Korean supper at 
the inn and slept all together on the warm 
floor. The next morning we went on. 

Several times we left the main road and 
went up the little valleys to see the real con- 
ditions and talk to the people. We found 
the conditions had not been exaggerated. 
People were actually hungry. Hundreds of 
families had nothing to eat but the roots 
of the “chuk’’, and even these they must 
go 30 or 40 li to dig. I had often heard of 
“chukboori’” before. It is a favorite dish with 
the wild pigs. Many a weary mile I have climb- 
ed in the wildest hills, miles away from any 
human habitation, packing a heavy rifle, look- 
ing for Korean wild boar, but I had never 
thought of “chukboori” as a food for humans. 
Last winter the presence of great quantities of 
this root in the hills has saved hundreds of 
Korean lives. I have come to have a new re- 
spect for this dirty root. It is not appetising. 
I am not fussy about my food—I can thrive on 
hardtack—but I don’t want to be reduced to 
eating “chukboori.” 

As we were interviewing one group, a 
sturdy peasant came up chewing on a chuk 
of this dry root. I watched him, fascinated. 
After a long mastication he swallowed it and 
then leisurely began to bite off another chuk. 
As he ate it, it resembled a sweet potato, and 
so one of us said, “That is better than “ko- 
goma’”’ (sweet potato,) isn’t it?” Slowly a 
grin spread over his honest face and presently 
he broke out into a loud guffaw of real joy. 
“Ves,” he said, “kogoma can’t touch this.” 
For several minutes he was chuckling to 
himself over the splendid joke he had taken 
part in. Over and over again we found the 
splendid, irrepressible sense of humor of the 
back country Korean has lightened his load. 
House after house, village after village, it was 
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the same. ‘Any rich man in this village?” [ 
asked, with a feeble attempt at humor. ‘‘Sure,” 
was the ready reply, “that house over there. 
They are rich. They haven’t any grain but 
they actually have several days’ eating of 
chukboori saved up.” 

We rode into Pungha in the evening. Here, 
too, the township office was expecting us, 
They knew we were bringing money, so they 
had several big sacks of millet ready. After 
talking the matter over they sent out a hurry 
call, not by telephne, to some of the nearby 
villages and at9a.m.the next day we saw 
some of the distribution. Most of those who 
came were women and children, the stronger 
of the members being off in the hills digging 
roots. They gathered on the road in front 
of the little office and, when told of the source 
of the food, they were loud and profuse in 
their expressions of gratitude. ‘“‘Thank you 
so much;” ‘‘How splendid of the Wonsan 
Christians to do that ;’’ ““‘Who ever heard the 
like of that!’’ It made at least one person 
feel hypocritical as he thought of an uninter- 
rupted succession of good meals. Then as the 
clerk called off their names from the records, 
each one came up and got his allotment of 
one-half measure (about one peck) of millet. 
“What a mere pittance,” you say, “for one 
family !” Ah, yes, but every grain of it will 
do full duty. It will not be eaten by the bowl- 
ful, but a spoonful or two will be added to the 
kettle of ‘‘chukboori” and will serve to make 
the mess a trifle less disgusting and unpalata- 
ble than before. I had never had much re- 
spect for millet, which always seemed to me a 
very common, low-brow grain, but since being 
here everyone of those insignificant little yel- 
low grains has acquired a new dignity in my 
eyes. 

We had arranged for a treat in the way of 
a bowl] of “cooksu’”’ (macaroni) for everyone 
who came, and the clerk handed out slips of 
paper with the office stamp to everyone, tel- 
ling them to goto the restaurant and get a 
bowl of ‘‘cooksu” before going home. They 
went off with eager faces. Presently one wo- 
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man with a baby on her back returned with 
her ticket. “How can I eat cooksu?” she 
said. “I have two hungry children at home. 
Cannot I get an extra handful of millet instead 
of my bow] of cooksu ? ” 

After seeing the preliminary distribution 
and making some friends among the young 
men of the village, we rode back along the 
way we had come, staying on our bicycles as 
steadily as the state of the roads would 
permit. We got back to Pung Sang shortly 
after noon and found them waiting for us. A 
big crowd of country people had gathered. 
Our carts had already arrived from Wonsan, 8 
big bull carts heavily laden with sacks of 
Manchurian susu—not bad time over that big 
pass, including a couple of miles of snow and 
mud holes at the top—must have travelled 
most of the night as well as the day—great 
fellows, these Korean carters. Our little 
committee was again introduced. The village 
head man (miunjang) stands on the front step 
and tells the people who we are and why 
we came — representatives of the Christian 
community of Wonsan City come up to 
the hills to see for themselves and to help. 
Again profuse expressions of thanks. Again 
one feels ashamed of his full stomach. Let 
me pay a passing tribute to the village head 
man. He has been in this position for more 
than 10 years. Often we meet officials who 
leave much to be desired, but in the part of 
two days that I have spent in his office seeing 
him handling a very difficult situation I have 
nothing but the highest of commendation and 
the sincerest of admiration—splendid type of 
old Korean official, a fine dignity, efficiency 
without fuss, devotion to duty, treating all 
alike, firm but kind; he moved among the 
restless crowd like a father or elder brother. 
Fortunate the suffering people who have such 
a man to care for their interests at such a time 
of stress. 

This distribution was rather a serious affair. 
There must have been a couple of hundred 
people out in front on the road and crowded 


into the office. Other distributions had been 
made before from time to time as relief funds 
had come in and so it is necessary to be 
scrupulously fair. Hence the records are 
carefully kept. This time the size of the 
family is taken into consideration and some- 
times more and sometimes less than the full 
measure is handed out. The names are called 
and eager hands reach for the grain. The 
young men clerks, taking their cue from their 
leader, are alert, repressing the too eager, 
helping the stupid ones and stopping anon to 
explain and clear up some misunderstanding. 

That evening it poured rain but about 8:30 
p. m. we were conducted through the darkness 
and mud to the local schoolhouse, where we 
found a good-sized group of the people gather- 
ed, and a little reception was given in our 
honor. The principal of the school presided. 
The village headman made a speech. So did 
several others. Then we replied. Then there 
was tea and cake and apples. Then another 
long sleep, all four of us on the warm floor of 
our room at inn. 

The next day we left for home. We went 
up a couple of miles into another valley to 
visit one of the villages hardest hit. Itisa 
scattered village, extending a mile or more in 
the hills, houses here and there. Last year 
there were 80 houses, now only 50 are 
occupied, the people having simply scattered 
probably never to return, and of these 50 
families practically all are eating ‘‘chuk- 
boori.” 

We reached the top of our big pass again 
and after a bite of lunch we eagerly began 
the long descent. The anticipations of four 
days previous were fully realized. I never 
had a more glorious bicycle ride. Mile after 
mile we wound around the curves of that 
great mountain, pine trees, wild flowers, 
mountain streams, picturesque thatched 
houses—every mile of the way was full of 
interest, and in the middle of the afternoon (a 
broken pedal caused an hour’s delay)—the 
harbor and Wonsan City and lots to eat. 
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Resurrection Pak 
F. S. MILLER 


POOR MAN’S at the gate asking 
for something to eat. A poor 
man’s at the gate asking for 
something to eat,” a beggar kept 
arwing | in a whining voice at the entrance to 
Pak’s yard. Anyone would know he would get 
nothing there for ever since Pak became a 
Christian his main use of Christianity seemed 
to be to make money by it. Generations of 
struggling for existence in the most thickly 
populated part of Southern Korea had left 
their indelible stamp upon his soul. 

“Why do you not work for your living in- 
stead of bothering people in this way ?” 
‘There is no work now and we are starving.” 
“Then make straw shoes and sell them.” “We 
have no straw.’’ “Well, I’ll give you a sheaf. 
Here, take it.” Pak entered his house with 
an unusually warm, self-satisfied feeling un- 
der his jacket-strings. 

A few weeks later, Pak lay dead behind the 
screen and his son was writing notices to be 
sent to all their friends. The village carpenter 
was choosing between two five inch planks 
Pak had bought years before and laid away 
for the coffins of his wife and himself—not 
tlaid away idly, Pak would never do that, 
hey served asa little porch in front of his 
guest-room. 

He had been lying three hours, his wife 
wailing beside him, when he raised a hand to 
his forehead and opened his eyes. His wife 
grasped the hand, held it to her bosom and 
called her son. The paper and ink were put 
away and the capenter was sent home witha 
measure of rice. 

About ten days later, Pak brought a 
stranger to the door of the guest-room and 
told his son to write a deed for the field under 
the hill. ‘‘Why, father, why are you going to 
sell a field ?” “Never mind, I have use fora 
hundred yen.”’ Pak took the money and slow- 
ly walked thirty miles north to White Rock. 


There he asked for Kim Great Peace; he had 
met the generous Kim at a Bible Class several 
years ago. “He livesin the white papered 
house under those persimmon trees.’’ Pak 
found him sitting on the ground, going over a 
pile of rice-straw, hunting the unthreshed 
heads out of the sheaves and pulling the rice 
off by drawing the heads between the two 
ends of a stick bent double. It was slow 
work but the rice saved would pay the daily 
wage of a coolie. 

‘Hem !” coughed Pak at the gate, the equi- 
valent of a western knock, ‘‘Is the lord of the 
house at home ?” ‘‘Yes, who is it? Come in.” 
Pak entered, told him who he was and where 
they had met. ‘I havea little business with 
you,” pulling a roll of paper money from his 
pocket and two strings of cash threaded on 
straw rope from his girdle. ‘“Here’s the 
hundred yen I owe you.’’ Kim started back 
in surprise. ‘Why, you do not owe me any- 
thing, we never have hada business deal.’ 
“That is very true but I know what I am do- 
ing. Here, take it. I must start home.’’ 

Kim scratched his head with the double 
stick a minute and said: “Come into the 
guest-room and tell me all about it. You’ll 
have supper and sleep here, anyhow.” They 
sat down on the warm stone and mud floor of 
the seven by seven by seven room, the floor 
was heated by the flues from a fireplace under 
the large kettle just outside the door where 
the food of the ox was cooked. Then Pak 
told the experience that had made a new man 
of him. 

“Other thing it is not,’ he began in proper 
Korean style,”’ I took sick and died two weeks 
ago.” “Died! amI talking to a dead man ?” 
Great Peace was getting ready to jump for 
the door. Pak held him down as he went 

n: ‘I’m alive now, so be still and listen. I 
went to heaven and the first thing I saw was 
row after row of store-rooms for treasures 
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laid up in heaven. Some were full to over- 
flowing, some were half full and some were 
empty. With many suspicions I hunted out 
mine and found only a bunch of straw in 
it. I had given one to a beggar to make 
shoes with. Well, I sat down at the door 
feeling pretty faint. Was that all I had for 
everlasting eternity! And no more oppor- 
tunity to do or spend for God and his poor! 
The keeper of the store-rooms came by and, 
pointing at the straw, I asked him in a very 
weak and husky voice:’ “Please may I go 
back to earth again ?” 


He knew what I meant and asked: ‘‘How 
will you get there? It will take more travel 
money than you can get for a bundle of straw 
to take you that distance. What canIdo? 
Please tell me.”’ I begged just as that beggar 
did at my gate, ‘Well, there’s Kim Great 
Peace’s store-room, it’s pretty full, he lives 
near you and you can pay him easily.” ‘Yes, I 
know him, he lives only a hundred li from us.’ 
‘You had better take a hundred yen out.’ So 
I took that much from your store, returned 
home, sold a field and brought the money; 
here take it now.” 


A Chinese Evangel in Korea 


MARY BEILER BIDDLE 


‘s 


when I have spare time so that 
« I wil Inot forget how?’’ asked 
Mr. Chang some three years 
ago. So began our friendship with one of 
the finest and most earnest preachers of the 
Gospel. Also our piano became the rendez- 
vous for Korean violinists and cellists with 
whom Mr. Chang played in several phil- 
anthropic concerts both in Chemulpo and in 
Seoul. His zeal and happy, genial spirit also 
made possible an international concert held 
here for the benefit of Chinese famine suffer- 
ers in central China. 

But all this has only been a phase of the 
truly evangelistic purpose which dominates his 
whole life. As pastor of the interdenomina- 
tional Chinese church in Chemulpo, the chief 
port of Korea for immigrating and emigrating 
Chinese, Pastor Chang’s mission has been 
anything but a sitting down job. Before him 
several pastors had come and gone, but 
through the throes of all sorts of local 
persecution from opposing Kuomintang leaders, 
Korean rioting and stoning of the church, and 
the practical emptying of the church during 
last year’s exodus of ‘Chinese. back to China, 
he and his family of wife and five children 
have held fast. Happily the tide seems to 


pe I PRACTISE on your piano 


Cn Ws 


have changed; this spring a number of the 
hardened Chinese merchants have surrender- 
ed to his appeals and become probationers and 
many former members have returned from 
China. 


Lately, through correcting Mr. Chang’s 
reports in English about his various itinerating 
trips throughout Korea, I’ve become aware of 
many of his fascinatingly interesting experi- 
ences. As they have also been the means of 
opening my eyes as to what can be, and is 
being, done to cement a Christian brotherly 
attitude among these Oriental peoples, I 
thought it would be encouraging to give 
verbatim a copy of one or two of these 
reports. 

Pastor Chang’s visit to Hotung: 


When I left Chinju I took the automobile 
for Hotung. There were very beautiful 
scenes along the road. I had a distant view of 
the mountains, which were covered by pine 
trees. The motor car road wound through 
the mountain passes, wild valleys, slopes and 
peaks and by the caves like a long serpent, 
and the automobile was like the tiger going on 
and down the mountain. There were also 
many Buddhist monasteries on the mountain 
sides. Oh! I enjoyed the landscape very 
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much and thought Korea may be well called 
the beautiful park of Asia. 

I arrived at Hotung......... which is a large 
town in South Korea. It is in a valley with 
the mountains all around. The wide river 
runs crooked along to the north and the town 
is on the east shore, so it is called Hotung. 
There are many historic ruins. The Chan Ho 
pavilion was built on the top of the hill and 
many Chinese paleographs and ancient poems 
were carved on tablets and written on the 
wall, and the landscape was like a picture. 

When I left the automobile I went to the 
Korean church, which was in the district 
of Chinju, Australian Presbyterian Mission. 
There was no Korean pastor stationed there as 
only a circuit preacher traveled there. When 
I went to his home he was not there, having 
gone to the Assembly in Chinju. SoI had to 
see Mr. Pak who was the elder and Mr. Kim 
who was a deacon in the church. Elder Pak 
gave me Korean food in his home. When we 
finished our dinner they directed me to the 
Chinese merchant who was President of the 
Chinese Chamber of Commerce there. Then 
we decided to meet on the evenings of the 7th 
and 8th in the Korean chapel. There were 
nine merchant shops and one bakery, and in 
all some fifty or more Chinese, but no Christ- 
ians or probationers. 

When I preached to them Elder Pak request- 
ed me to preach to the Koreans too, but I was 
sorry there Was no interpreter for me who 
was a Christian. Then we found one way in 
which the Chinese could interpret my langu- 
age. I wrote one verse in Chinese script on 
the blackboard for the Koreans to read, and 
Mr. Pak explained the verse to them. It is 
the first time the Chinese and Koreans met 
together in Hotung. All of them were glad to 
hear the Gospel story. We had two nights 
for preaching and fourteen Chinese desired to 
believe. When I left Hotung the Korean 
friends and new Chinese believers accompani- 
ed me to the motor car garage, where we said 


goodbye, bowed, shook hands..............c..e006 3 

Another extract from his report about the 
visit to Yaw-Su. 

When I preached to them there were nearly 
one hundred Chinese and four hundred Ko- 
reans. I was very sorry there was no inter- 
preter so I had to speak Chinese to the im- 
migrants and wrote many verses on the 
blackboard from the Bible for the Koreans, 
Mr. Pak explained them, I played the organ~ 
in the service and the Korean members sang 
many hymns which the Chinese enjoyed 
hearing. We had twenty-seven Chinese raise 
their hands that they desired to believe. 

One day I met a Korean gentleman whose 
name was Kim Jai Sheng who was a teacher 
in the Middle School and a graduate from 
Tokyo University. Literature, Philosophy, 
and Science he knew very well, but he had 
not accepted Christ. When he came to me he 
asked many evolutionary questions, and at- 
tacked our religion very much. We argued 
almost two days by means of writing the 
Chinese ideographs which the Koreans also 
use, but we did not get any results. The last 
time when we finished our preaching service 
he waited for me in the courtyard to engage 
again in arguing. Therefore I asked the 
members to pray for me if I should argue 
any more. ThenI thought my sword is the 
Bible—not knowledge—to be used as the Lord 
fought the devil in the desert. When he 
asked any questions I answered him from the 
Bible. We did this for two hours when his 
conscience was moved and he said he had 
become converted, and took Jesus as his 
Saviour. “I cannot come to the church for 
service’, he said. So I gave him one verse in 
Levit. 19:30 to read. Then he said “I will 
come to church.” So we were very thankful 
to God for His power to win him. When I 
came back home after three months Mr. Pak 
had written to me telling me he was attending 
church. 
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Surgical Flashlights 
A. I. LupLow, M. D. 
No. V. Doubting Yi. 


“He saith unto them, Come and see.”’ 


AAHORT OF STATURE, but not as rich 
as Zaccheus, Yi wandered to the big 
city, looking for a job. His previous 
experience as a farmer did not. par- 
Fenlavty qualify him for work in the city. 

Zaccheus made up for his shortness by his 
ability to climb, while Yi made up for his small 
stature by his ability to persevere. Asa last 
resort he sought the hospital where he finally 
obtained a position as errand and door boy. 
A man well past middle life, Yi was now a 
hospital ‘boy,’ for a ‘boy’ in Korea may be of 
any age from fifteen to fifty years or even 
more. Yi may have been a good errand or 
door boy but he was a poor advertisement to 
place at the entrance of the hospital, for on 
one side of his neck was a large tumor. In- 
deed, it was most embarassing for the surgeon 
to pass him as he entered the hospital to 
make his daily rounds. 

Day after day he had paused at the en- 
trance to persuade Yi to have that tumor re- 
- moved but all his efforts were of no avail, Yi 
and his tumor remained immovable. 

One could not help but like the little fellow 
for he was very polite and gave strict atten- 
tion to his work. When not otherwise en- 
gaged, he would busy himself rolling band- 
‘ages or helping some poor patient. He seem- 
‘ed to take a special interest in the patients as 
they entered the hospital day by day. 

On one particular day Yi was unusually agi- 
tated by the admission of a patient with a 
tumor of the neck which was practically a 
duplicate of the one he so proudly wore. This 
patient;was a farmer who had much in common 
with Yiand it was not long before they were 
talking over the outlook for the year’s crops, 
which in this case was rice. The anxiety of 
the farmer to return to his work was expressed 


(John 1:39.) 


as he greeted the surgeon in these words, 
“Please hurry and remove this tumor as I wish 
to start back home tomorrow for this is a busy 
season for the farmer.” He was greatly dis- 
appointed when told he would be required to 
stay at least a week, but eventually he acqui- 
esced. 

When this patient’s history was taken by 
the interne Yi stood near by, listening with 
attention to all the questions and answers. 
On the day of the operation the doorkeeper 
lost all interest in his duties. Instead of be- 
ing in his usual place he was seen to follow 
the surgeon as he made his rounds. Later in 
the day he was found peeking in at the operat- 
ing room while the tumor was being removed 
from the farmer’s neck. As the patient was 
carried from the operating room, Yi seized 
hold of the stretcher and helped carry the 
farmer to the ward, where he continued his 
vigil by the bedside far into the night. 

During the days following the operation on 
the farmer Yi was ever, present when there 
was a dressing to be done, and watched with 
keen interest the removal of the stitches. 

A week passed and, the day after the farmer 
left the hospital, the surgeon noticed that Yi 
was missing from his usual place at the door. 
As he entered the ward there was Yi in the 
bed formerly occupied by the farmer. “I 
have decided to be operated upon,” said Yi, 
“‘you may remove the tumor today.” The 
name of the place in the country from which 
Yi came might be very unfamiliar to the read- 
er but if Yi were an American his place of re- 
sidence would surely be in Missouri. He had 
to be shown and was satisfied. 

Yi’s doubts turned to faith in the surgeon 
and the gospel. He was soon promoted from 
his place at the door and for many years 
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served as an efficient and faithful helper in 
the operating room. Finally disease over- 
came his frail body and as he was nearing 
death he noticed an emergency patient being 
brought into the ward. As there was no bed 
available, unnoticed Yi summoned up his re- 

maining strength and managed to crawl out of 


bed. “I have only a short time to ‘live,” said 
Yi, “give this poor fellow my bed and let me 
lie on the floor.’ Needless to relate Yi was 
put back into his bed but he passed away ina 
few hours. And so another of God’s faithful 
but unheralded servants was called to his re- 
ward. 


The Missionary Hymn 


G. H. JENKINS, M. A. 


a ~wgiE EARLIER missionary hymns were 
'g the product of faith in the cause of 
ce God, combined with the promises of 
the New Testament. The later and 
more prolific period of missionary song had 
been inspired by interest in organised foreign 
work. It is necessary to emphasise the value 
of distinctively missionary hymns, 

The Moravians have ‘always been distin- 
guished for the simplicity of their faith and 
worship, and the ardour of their missionary 
zeal. James Montgomery, the son of a Mora- 
vian minister, and known as “‘the poet of for- 
eign missions”, was surely at his best when he 


wrote the verse :— 
God from eternity hath willed, 
All flesh shall His salvation see ; 
So be the Father’s love fulfilled, 
The Saviour’s sufferings crowned through 
Thee. 

“Hark, the song of Jubilee,” is another 
‘salient example of his optimistic outlook, with- 
out which missionary poetry of any sort would 
be impossible. The grand roll of its last verse 
is exactly the type of hymn to inspire a Chris- 
tian congregation :— 

He shall reign from pole to pole, 
With illimitable sway : 

He shall reign when, like a scroll, 
Yonder heavens have passed away. 

Long before any of the great societies were 
founded, in attempting the task of paraphras- 
ing the Psalms, Isaac Watts discharged a 
semi-missionary duty. He published in 1719 
his “Psalms,” and among them are hymns of 


enduring value, whose service to the Christian 
propaganda we cannot estimate. In order of 


time comes :— 


Jesus shall reign where’er the sun 
Doth his successive journeys run. 


This is the first great missionary hymn in the 
language ; it is full of a tender feeling, and 
admirably suited for a missionary meeting. 

Bishop Heber was unquestionably a fervid 
missionary. Whena spirit of zeal had been 
scarcely kindled in the Church of England, he 
caught the flame. Exactly one hundred years 
after Dr. Watts’ famous “Jesus shall reign 
where’er the sun,” Heber’s popular hymn, 
“From Greenland’s icy mountains’ was pub- 
lished (1819), whose service to foreign mis- 
sions is well known. The third verse strikes 
a note which is heart-searching : 


Can we whose souls are lighted 
With wisdom from on high, etc. 


The obligation to spread the light of truth 
among all nations is involved in our faith that 
the Gospel is what it claims to be. Christianity 
claims to be the true religion, and therefore 
the religion for all the world. 

Six years, however, before Heber’s celebrat- 
ed hymn, Rev. J. Marriott, a friend of Sir 
Walter Scott, wrote (in 1813)his clarion voiced 
song on the text, “Let there be light,’ 
and one of our choicest and most inspiring 
hymns is, “Thou, whose almighty word,” an 
ode which justly holds place in the front rank 
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of missionary hymns. The closing lines are 
most effective and appealing: 
Boundless as ocean’s tide, 
Rolling in fullest pride, 
Q’er the earth far and wide, 
Let there be light. 

One of the most stirring modern hymns is 
Rev. H. W. Fox’s splendid “I hear ten thou- 
sand voices sing.’’ It has a series of pictures 
which appeal vividly to one’s imagination. 
Who can remain unmoved by lines like 
these :— : 

j Beneath the moon sit India’s daughters 
Soft singing as the wheel they ply...... 
On China’s shores I hear His praises...... 
The negro, once a slave, rejoices, 
Who’s freed by Christ is doubly free. 

We must never forget Mrs. Luke, the lady 
‘who gave us, perhaps, the oldest children’s 
hymn on missions. The interest of her father 
(Mr. Thompson) in missionary work led her 
mind in the same direction. She was trained 
for service in India, but a serious illness 
upset her life’s plan. When recovering she 
wrote her deeply-loved hymn, ‘‘I think when 
I read that sweet story of old.” Two eight- 
line verses formed the original hymn, but a 
third verse was added to give the hymn a 
missionary character, and as such it has be- 
come famous :— 

But thousands and thousands who wander and fall 
Never heard of that heavenly home ; 

I should like them to know there is room for 
them all, 

And that Jesus has bid them to come. 

In the very early days, when the missionary 
spirit was brooding over a few souls, a Welsh 
poet among the hills was inspired to write a 
hymn of great force and beauty. Williams 
was called of God to tell with trumpet 
tongue of love divine, eternal in duration, 
boundless in blessings. He crowned it all 
with the gift of song, and for his many melo- 
dies he merits the title of ‘‘the sweet singer 
of Wales.” He is famous for his beautiful 
hymn of guidance, “Guide me, O Thou great 
Jehovah.” 


- But his great missionary hymn. was pub- 


lished in 1772. Among all the erie poets no | 
one more deeply breathed the true missionary — 
spirit, or more happily anticipated to final 
triumph, than did Williams in this hymn: 
O’er the gloomy hills of darkness 
Look, my soul be still, and gaze ; 
All the promises do travail 
With a glorious day of grace. 


We believe in the boundless possibilities of 
good from the use of such hymns among the 
young ‘people of our churches and Sunday 
schools. No one can spend an evening with 
Chalmers in New Guinea, or Livingstone in 
Africa, or Mary Slessor in Calabar, or Grenfell 
in Labrador, without being the nobler. 

Hymns have, and doubtless always will have, 
a power over men’s minds. The above men- 
tioned may serve as an introduction to the 
study of the lives and work of missionaries, 
and an encouragement to those who are eager 


for the extension of missionary enterprise. 
Life and salvation His empire shall bring, 
Joy to the nations when Jesus is King. 


Notes and Personals 


Australian Presbyterian Mission 


Left on Furlough 
Miss M. S. Davies of Tongnai. 


Rev. and Mrs. S. J. Davies, her father and 
mother, who have been visiting her. 


Methodist Mission, North 


Left for U. S. A. 


Mrs. A. L. Becker of Seoul, with her two 
daughters. 


Presbyterian Mission, North 


Left on Furlough 
Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Genso of Seoul, and their 
two daughters. 
Miss Esteb of Chungju. 


Engagement 


Miss Catherine Blair, daughter of Rev. and 
Mrs. W. N. Blair, Pyengyang, to the Rev. 
Bruce Hunt, Chungju. The Rev. Bruce 
Hunt is a son of the Rev. W. B. Hunt, 
Chairyung. 
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KOREA CLOTH 


(Manufactured for over twenty years) 


When you purchase Korea Cloth you get absolutely fast material. 
_ Every yard guaranteed. Sample cards gladly sent upon request. 


OA. Wb Ome 


Men’s hose made in cotton and silk. Women’s Stockings can be @ 
had in cotton or in all-pure-silk. It pays to buy Ladies’ Songdo @ f 


Stockings, the kind that stand washing. 


Se a): ea 


Songdo Silk, like Korea Cloth, is dyed with the fastest dyes in 
existence and is 28 inches wide. 


eae Ol Me gl 


Shirts are made to order from either Korea Cloth or Songdo Silk. 
Beautiful workmanship. 
Only Indanthren Hees are used in the manufacture of Korea Cloth 
and Songdo Silk. 
Orders can be sent te the Salvation Army Trade Department. 
— > © 0 4a. 


GUARANTEE NOT TO FADE 
IMPORTED FROM ENGLAND 


58 INCHES WIDE 


Ne GN Bk hc ies = es per yard 
ING PDS oe Bens eces i vocke ae gate 
NG 5 aerial va dics os shve : as Sree By 
NOs S600 cr hescs 02 caece ¥ 6.25 , 
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tN | pea ee ne ¥4.75 yy 


Made in Japan............ Send for price list 


“THE KING OF LOVE” 
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A Story of the Life of Jesus 


Given in fifty-two Chapters In the Korean tne 
20 sen per copy 


THE SALVATION ARMY 


Telephone Furikae _ 
_ PUBLISHING & SUPPLIES ne 


_ Inside West Gate, Seoul 
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2 KONGOSAN (DIAMO 
jee A ONE-DAY VISIT IS NOW POSSIBLE : 
ee A Paradise for Alpinists, Sportsmen, and Lovers of the Beau- 
ee sce gs tiful in Nature. 3 | 
as A cluster of high, rough mountains in East Central Chosen, 
< x Bi composed of rough granite. Twelve thousand peaks rise 
#2  -_ abruptly, one behind the other, separated by deep valleys 
= by and colorful canyons through which icy mountain tor- 
Mes rents run down. 
* 05 = : ] 
a zt Having been the centre of Buddhism these mountains abound 
ee in temples and monasteries. 
| 
az Choanji Hotel, Inner Kongo} ,.. ; | ' 
xe HOTELS: mi - ¢ OPEN MAY 1 TO OCT. 31 
# i Onseiri Hotel, Outer Kongo | 
a | 
& GF 
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